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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





There Was a Tragedy--Who Was Responsible? 





Needed: Modern Philips 


To THE OUTLOOK: 
I enjoy and am helped by Tur OuTtLook 
very much. I am glad you printed the ar- 


ticle on the views of world Christian leaders 
on the race question (Sept. 7). I find myself 
in agreement with their views. 

I would like to tell of a tragedy which 
I heard of on my recent visit to Marion, 
Alabama, to visit my mother and other rela- 
tives. It seems that some time before a min- 
ister and his family from the flood area of 
the midwest, who had lost all they had in the 
flood, were travelling near Selma, Ala., when 
a car, in which some drunken Negroes were 
riding, came out of a side road at a terrific 
rate of speed and ran into the minister's car, 
killing him, his wife, one or two children and 
hurting the other two children. 

rhe reaction on the part of many southern 
white people is: “That is the way they (Ne- 
groes) do—they drink, steal, and are otherwise 
immoral.” 

rhat is true of some of them, not all by 
any means, but let us look a little deeper 
into the matter. “Come, let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord.” 

Let us suppose that some white person had 
been obedient to the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, as Philip was in the New ‘Testament. 
The Holy Spirit told Philip to go down to- 
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ward Gaza, a desert place. 
going he saw the 
Negro, riding in a 
Scriptures. 


As Thilip was 
Ethiopian eunuch, a 
chariot, reading the 
the Holy Spirit told Philip to 
go up and join himself with the eunuch in 
the chariot. Suppose Philip had protested 
and said, “Lord, | am from Alabama, and 
I don’t want to sit up there with that Negro.” 
Or, had said, “Lord, let them 
have their own churches. They are none of 
my responsibility.” 

I believe the Holy Spirit would have said 
to Philip, if he had said that, “Then, you 
are fired. If you can’t do what I tell you to 
do, I don’t need you to work for me.” But 
Philip went up and sat next to the eunuch 
and explained to him the Scripture and 
preached to him Jesus. The eunuch believed 
in Christ, accepted him as his Lord and 
Savior and was baptized by Philip. He was 
won so easily when someone showed a con- 
cern for his soul, explained it to him. 

Now, let us suppose that someone had cared 
for the soul of the Negro from Dallas County 
who was driving the car that killed the 
minister. Suppose some white man had in- 
vited him to come to his church and hear 
the gospel preached or had explained to him 
the way of salvation. Suppose the white peo- 
ple with whom he dealt had not discrim- 
inated against him in denying him equal 
rights as an American and as a man created 
in the image of God. If he had been won 
to Christ, he would not have been a drunk- 
ard, would not have driven the car which 
killed the minister and members of his family. 

The people of Selma and Dallas County 
raised over $3,000 to help the two children 
of the minister who were not killed but who 
were hurt and had to be in the hospital. 
Well should they have raised it for them, 
for, in my opinion, they were partly respon- 
sible for the deaths. They had failed to be 
concerned about reaching the Negro for 
Christ, had been disobedient to Christ's ex- 
press command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature, had 
failed to make of their churches what God 
said his house must be, a house of prayer for 
all people. 

How much better it would have been to 
have prevented the tragedy than to try to 
help when it was too late. I went to a re- 
vival service in a central Alabama town in 
a white church. I noticed several Negro 
women standing outside the church, looking 
in, as if longing to hear the singing and the 
message, but no one invited them in. 

On my trip to Alabama, I had this experi- 
ence also. I passed a Negro in army fatigue 
uniform who was trying to catch a ride. 
I picked him up. He had fought in Korea 
and had been working in Cleveland, Ohio. 
After the war was over, they turned off some 
of the workers from defense work and he 
was trying to get home to Mississippi. He 
had practically no money, had worn his suit 
of clothes for four days and nights. I picked 
him up in a Tennessee town, bought his 
dinner (he had not eaten since the day 
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before), took him as far as Birmingham, 
gave him what money I could and _ some 
clothing. 


1 thought of what he had been through 
in Korea for me and for other Americans, 
I also thought, if he had had $1000, where 
would he have stayed in many of the small 
towns of the South—in what hotel, or tourist 
home. I think of him in connection with 
the Christmas story of Christ, “There was no 
room for him in the inn.” What a welcome 
for the South to give to its returning fighting 
men! It praises the returning white soldier 
and rejoices, but what of the black one, who 
also fought, many of whom gave their all for 
what is supposed to be their country? 

Selma, Ala., is the home of the Rev. Law. 
ence Bottoms, the consecrated, likable, able 
assistant director of Negro Work of our As. 
sembly, who is himself a Negro and a true 
Christian gentleman. I don’t know how he 
came to Christ, whether some white person 
influenced him, or someone else, but he is an 
example of what Christian influence and un- 
derstanding can do for a Negro man. 

Our church has recently completed a cam- 
paign in which it raised $2,000,000 for Negro | 
Work. This is good, but it is not oma | 
It is enough money, but something else is 
needed. This something else needed was ex- 
pressed very strikingly by the president of the 
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Home Mission Association who preached at 
Montreat during the Church Extension Con- 
ference. He said that when his wife was in 
the hospital when their child was born, he 
sent her some roses and a note sending all of j 

With this gift to Negro Work, how much | 
his love. 
love goes with it? Paul said, “If I give away 
all I have, and have not love, it profits me 
nothing.” If love and understanding go with 
the gift, good. I wonder if it does. 

Dr. Frank Price, Moderator of the Assem- 
bly, who was a prisoner of the Communists | 
in China, said at the Church Extension Con- 
ference that he believed God was using the 
Communists to punish America for this sin, 
as he used the Assyrians to punish the 
Israelites for their sins. I have thought this 
for some time, and am glad that a man who | 
has more intelligence than I agrees. 

May God bless you in your work for his 
kingdom, and I am thankful for a paper that 
stands for the things for which you stand, | 
and against the things you oppose. ' 

TENNESSEE MINISTER. 

Name furnished on request. 
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USA & U.P. Papers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

With the Plan of Reunion forthcoming, I 
wish to know what our neighbors to_ the 
North (our brothers in Christ) are saying 
about the matter. Could you suggest to me 
periodicals of the USA and United Presby- 
terian churches where I may write to sub- 
scribe, and the approximate cost? ... 

L. B. HaArveLt. 
Petersburg, Va. 


© NOTE—The United Presbyterian, week 
ly, 209 9th St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., $4; Presby- 
terian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa., 25 issues a year, $2; The Presbyterian 
Tribune, 25 Martin Bldg., Utica 2, N. Y, 
monthly, $2. 
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Changes Are Made in Union Plan 


Atlanta Meeting with Agency Representatives Sees Clarification of Details 


What were looked upon as impor- 
tant changes in the Plan of Union 
were made in a recent meeting in At- 
lanta, following a day’s consultation 
with representatives of the boards and 
agencies of U. S., USA and United 
Presbyterian Assemblies. 

Most of what was done was de- 
scribed by the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee as making more explicit certain 
details which the committee felt to be 
implicit in the plan (like specifying 
the legal successors of the Assemblies 
and agencies), but one change was 
made in regard to the Commission of 
50 which is to be charged with super- 
vising the details of the merger in the 
years following the favorable vote on 
union. 

This commission, subject to the As- 
sembly and dependent on a three- 
fourths affirmative vote before action 
could be taken, has been changed in 
the plan to become the Special Com- 
mittee on Consolidations with a mem- 
bership of 60, divided equally between 
the churches: 20-20-20, with both men 
and women members. 

The unanimous vote for this and 
the ready acceptance by the USA rep- 
resentatives was described by members 
as a “magnanimous step on the part 
of the USA group.” In the first plan, 
however, a commission of 50 had been 
provided with 25 from each of the 
two churches then negotiating. How- 
ever, the U. S. and United Presby- 
terian groups insisted that since the 
USA body is much larger, the division 
should be 25-15-10, and this was ac- 
cepted until the recent adjustment in 
Atlanta. 


Prompted by Atlanta Request 


The Atlanta meeting was occa- 
sioned by the action of the last Assem- 
bly which approved a resolution from 
Atlanta Presbytery urging the com- 
mittee ‘to work out as far as possible 
a plan for locating [the Atlanta resolu- 
tion did not contain this word—Ed.| 
and merging the boards and agencies 
of the three denominations before the 
Plan of Union is presented to the As- 
semblies for action, rather than leav- 
ing all these important matters to, be 
disposed of subsequently by a special 
commission of 50.” 


Although much of the committee’s 
work was carried over to the Cincin- 
nati meeting of Nov. 11-13, Atlanta 
representatives and agency people 
whose comments could be secured 
after the meeting expressed the opin- 
ion that the Negotiating Committee 
had done everything that could rea- 
sonably be expected of it. 


Regional Plan Is Likely 


No action was taken in Atlanta, but 
from the comments of various com- 
mittee members it was indicated that 
the Cincinnati meeting will probably 
be asked to approve “the regional 
principle” of administration. Some 
agency personnel had indicated that 
this would meet their primary desires. 

The first plan of union which was 
developed contained a complete plan 
for regional synods but this was de- 
leted at the request of opponents of 
union. Meanwhile, the USA church 
has developed such a plan for its own 
use but this has been tabled pending 
the development of union negotia- 
tions. 

It was also felt to be of great impor- 
tance that the negotiating committee 
has advanced the time of constituting 
the Committee of 60 by one year, with 
the three churches electing their 20 
(instead of nominating them) as soon 
as union is voted. This will enable 
the committee to act in important 
ways during the interim before union. 
Provision is. also to be made in the 
plan (by the Negotiating Committee) 
whereby vacancies in the Committee 
of 60 as well as in boards and agencies 
can be filled between the day union 
is voted and the time of the actual 
merger of various agencies. In some 
cases agencies might not be completely 
merged for several years. 





The CHURCH today is self-deceived 
in three respects. She thinks she knows 
what the man in the street is thinking. 
That she wants the man in the street 
inside the church. That the pattern 
of church life would go on in much 
the same way if he came in.—HENpDRIK 
KRAEMER, quoted in The British 
Weekly. 


Continuing Agency Counsel 

So far as the agencies are concerned, 
the committee is encouraging the sim- 
ilar boards in the three churches to 
enter into a continuing effort “to work 
out guiding principles and valyes to 
be conserved” in the union. This has 
been sought several times before, par- 
ticularly in the Knoxville Assembly of 
1942, but the missions groups opposed 
it then and the Assembly accepted 
their judgment. Then in 1946 agency 
representatives came together with the 
committee to discuss the situation but 
some felt that since the Assembly itself 
had taken no action such conferences 
and plans would be premature. Then 
came the five-year delay following 
1948. Now, however, with the Assem- 
bly’s favorable action, it appears that 
there will be no difficulty in comply- 
ing with this request of the Negotiat- 
ing Committee. 

It is also to be specified, though 
many people felt that it was implicit 
in the plan as the only commonsense 
way to do it, that the special knowl- 
edge and experience of representatives 
of boards and agencies will be used in 
consultation in working out the mer- 
ger their activities. 

Concurrent Declaration 8 in the 
plan relating to educational institu- 
tions was amended to provide not only 
for control by the judicatories which 
now direct them but also their finan- 
cial support as well. 


No Insuperable Obstacles 

Members of the committee said the 
Atlanta meeting proved that “with 
an adequate opportunity to confer, 
agencies with agencies and with the 
Negotiating Committee, the commit- 
tee and the agency representatives saw. 
no insuperable obstacles to working 
out the details of union.” 

It was also pointed out that “one 
of the results of the conference was to 
reveal that the committee had failed 
to visualize how suspicions, fears and 
uncertainty could be read into the 
plans where they are wholly unwar- 
ranted.” 

With 16 committee members, 31 
agency representatives (executives and 
members), three Moderators, and 
Stated Clerks or their associates pres- 
ent, the first full day was given over 
to conference. On the second day the 
committee met to take the actions in- 
dicated—all of which were by unani- 
mous vote. 








Not Cows to Be Milked 


All the churches are in desperate 
need of candidates and money for 
their work at home and abroad. Yet 
the men and women and the money 
and the goodwill are there. The only 
thing that is lacking is the imagina- 
tion to release them. 

Imagination, did we say? No, 
sometimes information!—information 
about what the church is doing and 
how ordinary members can help and 
feel they are part of the affair, not just 


cows to be milked as supplies run dry. 
—A Church of Scotland Minister, from 
The British Weekly. 

Farnsworth W. C. Alternate 


Richard A. Farnsworth, Houston, 
Texas, a leading Texas layman, has 
been named by the Assembly's per- 
manent nominating committee as the 
alternate to Col. Francis Pickens 
Miller, Charlottesville, Va., on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the U. S. A. 
members of the World Council of 
Churches. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering the question here, as recorded from a radio-telephone panel, is 
Rachel Henderlite, of the faculty of the Assembly’s Training School. 


FOOD AND ‘FOREIGNERS’ 


Do you think Deut. 14:21 is trans- 

lated correctly? 
HENDERLITE: This verse is_ translated 
in the King James Version as follows, 
and does not seem to be very dil- 
ferently translated in other versions 
with which I am familiar: 

“Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth 
of itself: thou shalt give it unto the stranger 
that is in thy gates, that he may eat it; or 
thou mayest sell it unto an alien: for thou 
art an holy people unto the Lord thy God. 
Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” 

I presume that the real question 
here is not that of translation but of 
interpretation, and I will try to answer 
the question on that basis. 

It seems to me that there are two 
major problems in the verse, the mat- 
ter of unclean food, and the matter of 
treatment of the stranger and the 
foreigner, and that actually both of 
them grow out of the same situation. 
The Jews thought of themselves as a 
separate people, a covenant people 
with a peculiar relationship to God. 
They knew themselves to be called 
apart from the rest of the world, and 
they talked about themselves as the 
“chosen people.” They were chosen, 
as God had said to Abraham, that 
through them all the peoples of the 
world might be blessed. They were 
called of God. And, as is true of 
everybody who is called of God, they 
were called to do a work. Knowing 
themselves to be God's people, and 
knowing that he is a holy God, they 
knew that they must be a holy people. 
But their idea of holiness apparently 
was not always the same. Sometimes 
holiness meant to them righteousness. 
Sometimes it meant a ceremony of 
holiness or purification. Evidently 
the rule about unclean food in Deut. 
14:21 had to do with ceremonial holi- 
ness. They could not eat certain 
things and enter into the presence of 
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God. It was a ceremonial cleanness 
and not sanitary laws that concerned 
them. I do not think they knew about 
the germ theory! They could not eat 
certain foods considered unclean be- 
cause they were a people set apart. 
However, these laws of cleanness and 
uncleanness would have no meaning 
for foreigners who were there or for 
strangers. 

With regard to the other problems, 
the treatment of foreigners, it is ap- 
parent that there were a number of 
situations in which the Hebrews did 
not treat the foreigner in the same 
way in which they treated their own 
people. For example, in Deuteron- 
omy 23:20 we find that they must 
lend to their own people without in- 
terest, but they could charge interest 
when they lent to people outside the 
Jewish nation. Evidently, like the 
laws of holiness, this distinction in the 
treatment of people arises from the 
fact that they regarded themselves as 
a peculiar people. Unlike the laws 
of holiness, however, the practice of 
treating their own people better than 
they treated the foreigner arises from 
a misconception of their peculiarity. 
There were obviously times in the 
history of the Hebrews when they 
thought of themselves as chosen for 
privilege rather than for responsibility 
for the other peoples of the world. At 
such times it was easy to conclude that, 
being better than other people, it was 
right and proper to treat their own 
people better than they treated an 
outsider. 

Both of these concepts suggested in 
Deut. 14:21 are pre-Christian con- 
cepts. We know now that God has 
made all things and has found them 
good. It is not true that some things 
are clean and other things unclean in 
themselves. We know now that God 
is the Creator and Father of all peo- 
ple. We are not to make a distinction 
between one kind of people and an- 
other. 





Alabama Synod Sees 
Results of Campaign 


The Synod of Alabama at its re. 
cent meeting in Tuscaloosa was able 
to see how gifts to two major cam- 
paigns are being used. It saw West- 
minster House, on the campus of 
the state university, which was_pro- 
vided in a synod-wide campaign for 
student work, and it saw the develop- 
ments which are going on at Stillman 
College. 

The Stillman campus provided the 
setting for a barbecue luncheon, when 
the success of the present Negro Work 
campaign was reported. 

Last major project of the student 
work campaign, the church at Au- 
burn, will be completed in December, 
in time for the quadrennial youth con- 
ference which will meet there. 

H. E. Russell, pastor of Trinity 
church, Montgomery, was succeeded 
as moderator by Simril F. Bryant, 
pastor of the host church. Moderator- 
nominee lor next year’s meeting is 
Roland Sims, Anniston pastor. 

he time of the annual meeting 
was changed to the second ‘Tuesday 
in July. Next year synod will meet 
in the Shades Valley church, Birming- 
ham. 

No further definite action on the 
establishment of a synod’s conterence 
site was taken. However, the synod 
looked with disfavor upon Birming- 
ham Presbytery’s indication that it 
would preter to make its own con- 
lerence provision. 

The retiring moderator called upon 
the synod, in his opening sermon, to 
remember that it is the function of 
the church, “not only to propagate 
but also to demonstrate the gospel.” 

The Assembly's Moderator, Frank 
W. Price, spoke of the heritage and 
mission of the Presbyterian Church. 
He made an urgent plea for the estab- 
lishment of strong, indigenous 
churches, first in) Asia, where more 
than a third of the world’s people 
live, and next in Africa, which, he 
said, appears to be next on Commu- 
nism’s timetable. 

Urged by its committee on evangel- 
ism, the synod is now asking “that 
churches which are carried on_ rolls 
of presbyteries for sentimental rea- 
sons only and are obviously inactive, 
be so designated and listed in the 
minutes of the General Assembly.” 

The university’s new president, 
Oliver C. Carmichael, a distinguished 
Presbyterian layman, was presented 
to synod as he was being welcomed to 
‘Tuscaloosa. 

ALEXANDER HENRY. 
Fairfield. 
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Rehearsal for Heaven 


“Strive to enter.’ Luke 13:14 
“There shall in no wise enter any- 
thing that defileth.”” Rev. 21:27 


W. must be learning now the 
heavenly ways we shall need to know 
when we reach our eternal abode. To 
be rejected at heaven's gate as unsuit- 
able would be the depth of human 
tragedy. 

While on earth we can never be- 
come wholly fit for heaven. But we 
must make a beginning here. Christ 
says, “Strive to enter.”” And the Reve- 
lation cries out at the end that “there 
shall in no wise enter anything that 
defileth.” Surely the whole sweep ol 
the New Testament calls upon us to 
start today and here. 

The emphasis placed by the church 
in this generation on welfare in this 
present world is relevant and soundly 
Christian. It is a moral glory of our 
day and time. We are not entirely 
bad in this middle of the Twentieth 
Century. The Holy Spirit appears to 
be working among us. Human life 
and personality, and the dignity and 
welfare of it, are indeed of paramount 
value. Redemption of human life as 
it is lived right here on this planet is 
imperative. 


No Stone Unturned 


This welfare of man on earth must 
be sought for oneself and for all others, 
with full diligence of heart and will. 
All the means possible through evan- 
gelism, education, social service, the 
church, reform movements, and the 
laws of the land must be explored and 
applied to improve the character and 
condition of mankind. No stone must 
be left unturned. The matter cannot 
be urged upon us too strongly or en- 
gaged in too earnestly, so right and 
Vital it is. 

Jesus himself, in almost his final 
word before his execution, said “if ye 
did it not unto one of these ye did it 
not to me.” It seems that he could 
not stress too gravely his will to mercy 
and human welfare. His compassion 
went out in practical fashion to all in 
need of relief of whatever kind. 

But let us remember that the total 
welfare of men on earth, including 
their spiritual redemption, is doubled 
in importance and urgency by the fact 
that all our living and helping here 
on earth are also our rehearsal for 
heaven. We must be ready. Eternity 
is long, whether or not it shall be 
measured by calendar years and mil- 
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lenniums. It will be long for you and 
me. We must school ourselves now 
in the heavenly ways we then shall 
need to know. 


There Is Continuity 

There is continuity for every soul, 
from this world into the next. That 
is an overall message af Christ's New 
Testament. He calls upon us squarely 
to lay up our treasure in heaven, not 
on earth. Be mindful always of 
heaven, he urges, for where your treas- 
ure is there will your heart be also. 
Our journey carries us beyond the 
borders of this present world. It is 
here on earth we make our brief re- 
hearsal for our eternal mode of being 
and our home. Our total life is an 
ellipse, with two magnificent centers. 
One center is here on earth, and the 
other is in heaven; and the latter is 
greater than the former. 

Do all the noble and significant 
things you can for your brethren 
through every righteous channel, says 
Jesus, in effect. Make your earthly 
life full of human welfare, good things 
received and good things passed on to 
others. But the best part consists in 
your growing fitness for admission to 
heaven. The righteous—the welfare- 
righteous in this case—shall go into 
eternal life. That is the goal to which 
we move. 

Yes, says Jesus, strive to enter in. 
And bear in mind that no alien thing, 
nothing that defileth, shall be admit- 
ted. We must be un-learning now our 
brutish earthly ways, and we must be 
acquiring now the heavenly ways we 
then shall need. Traits and qualities 
allowed to go in will not be perfected 
until we enter. But they must be 
started now and rehearsed as best we 
can do until the hour of our arrival. 


Christian Brotherhood—We must 
practice at the noble grace of Chris- 
tion brotherhood. All those attitudes 
and habits of thought and procedure 
that disturb goodwill and collabora- 
tion must be left behind. We must 
learn now in our cities and churches 
and schools and sports and business to 
deal kindly and with consideration in 
all our contacts and _ relationships. 
There are many differing types and 
races of human kind. Our relation- 
ship with all will be perfected in 
heaven surely. But we must make a 
beginning of this comity while on 
earth. 

Christian Equality—We must learn 
on earth to be no snobs. Equality of 
rights and privilege is a better word 
than Democracy. The word Democ- 
racy has as many meanings as there 
are different peoples and regions. Na- 
tionals of almost all the countries of 
the world, ancient and modern, have 
declaimed about Democracy. But they 
have not always meant Equality. No 
snobbery will be admitted to heaven— 
denominational snobbery, educational 
snobbery, racial snobbery, social snob- 
bery, personal snobbery, or any other 
kind. We must rehearse our Equality 
now, in preparation. 


It Is a Lubricant 


Christian Courtesy—Here on earth 
such courtesy as we poor mortals can 
attain is the lubricant of life and 
society. We cannot dispense with it. 
And it is a primary Christian grace. 
Ignorance, brash disregard of protocol, 
want of tact, inconsiderateness, bump- 
tiousness, egoism, big-I-and-little-you— 
all these violate the Golden Rule and 
wreck our human relations here on 
earth. They must not be admitted to 
heaven lest all its grace and joy be 
ruined. We must here rehearse our 
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beloved ministers in the Synod of Appalachia. 
since 1920—he has been pastor of the First church, Morristown, Tenn. Dur- 
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program, serving at one time or another on the boards of trustees of six 
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graduate of Davidson College and Columbia Seminary and he was the 
Gelston-Winthrop Fellow in Didactic Theology at Princeton Seminary dur- 
His first pastorate was in Marion, S. C., 1910-16, 
from which he was called to the First church, Mooresville, N. C., 1916-20. 
King College in Bristol has conferred upon him both the D. D. and LL. D. 
Coming from a family of preachers, Dr. Hay has brothers who are 
Presbyterian ministers in Dillon, S. C., and Ahoskie, N. C. 
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Christian courtesy. 
courtesy is an art. 

Christ the Center—We must develop 
a mental skill at making Christ our 
Center. Usually ourself is the deeply 
intrenched center of our universe. 
All too often we usurp the center 
which belongs to Christ alone. We 
do not know whether there will be a 
hierarchy in heaven with Christ as 
head of graded powers, or merely 
Christ as sole potentate with millions 
of humbler beings gathered around 
him on equality one with another. 
But we do know he will be our center, 
not we ourselves. We must now ac- 
custom ourselves to being out of the 
center, so that in heaven Christ shall 
have it all without a rival, except such 
as he may designate to each of us and 
we shall gratefully receive. 

Christian Poise—We must tutor our- 
selves now in the virtue of poise and 
peace. There will be no tense, anxious 
folk in heaven. They will be given a 
great serenity from God. And it ought 
to start here on earth where Christ 
was when he breathed upon them and 
said, “My peace I give unto you.” 
Those that have the noblest and great- 
est peace on earth learn it amid the 
storms and straits. Earth is the train- 
ing ground for a peacefulness of heart 
which will be enlarged to perfection 
in our heavenly home. Seek it now, 
and have it fully then. 


Art is long, and 


Trust Begins Here 


Christian Trust—Our trust in Christ 
will be complete in heaven. But no 
one will enter heaven without a begin- 
ning of trust here on earth. We drill 


ourselves in trusting him here on 
earth. But yet we have our fears and 
misgivings all our days. They haunt 
us and drag us down. But we fight 
them and train ourselves to commit 
our ways to him. In heaven this trust 
will flood our being and we shall be 
at mental rest. Learn now to trust 
him and risk all upon him and for 
him. That is the faith by which we 
are saved to heaven where both trust 
and happiness will be complete. 


Christian Sharing—Here on earth 
we must learn the rudiments of shar- 
ing. We are not allowed by God to 
clutch to ourselves the good things of 
life. They must be shared in order to 
be of greatest blessing even to us. 
Above all we are expected to share our 
knowledge of Christ, our privilege of 
salvation. We shall not lose them by 
sharing. We can hold title to them 
more securely when we give them 
away. And the more we give, like a 
running spring, the more we have, and 
the better. A state of mind on earth 
that would in practical effect hem in 
for ourselves the knowledge of Christ 
is unheavenly, and those so minded 
could hardly be admitted to heaven 
at all. 


Christian Peaceableness—There will 
be no wars in heaven on any scale. 
Personal and family bickerings, envies 
and jealousies, industrial strife, wars 
between nations—all these will be out 
of the picture. We must learn now to 
leave them behind and operate with- 
out them. It would be ironical in- 
deed for us to be told at the Golden 
Gate that we cannot be trusted to 





enter lest we start discord in heaven, 
Now is the time to train ourselves in 
Christian peaceableness. Blessed are 
the peace-makers, today and then. 


Doing Well by All 


Christian Love—We must be re. 
hearsing now the overall Christian 
grace and art of love. That covers 
everything. It is hard to define. We 
confuse love with its fruits such as 
kindness. But love is deeper than any 
of the acts that spring in blessed fash- 
ion from it. Love is a wish to do well 
by all in heaven and in earth. It is 
indeed a resolve to do well by them. 
It is a resolve to get the beneficent will 
of God performed in behalf of all. It 
is the pervasive atmosphere in which 
Christianity moves. It is the distinc. 
tive motor power of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is the gentle and spontane- 
ous fulfilment of all the laws and rules 
and principles with which religion 
begins. It will be the very genius and 
climate of heaven. And now is the 
time to practice it for our entrance. 

We might go on and on listing the 
graces we need to begin and practice 
while it is today. Now and here are 
the time and place. Let us carry this 
thought of rehearsal deep in heart and 
thought and purpose as we live out 
our destiny here. Let us begin now to 
learn the heavenly ways we shall need 
when we change over into the future 
estate. In all the details of our living 
let us adjust our conduct and our 
thinking and our sentiments to the 
fact of this rehearsal for heaven. We 
are living now to no abiding purpose 
unless we make that true. Amen. 


ISOLATIONISM AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Tue ANNUAL observance of Unit- 
ed Nations Week was, from 1945 until 
1951, characterized only by growth 
and success. There seemed little need 
to consider the problem of hostility 
toward the United Nations even 
though it became more and more ap- 
parent with each anniversary that the 
enthusiasm of 1945 for the UN had 
diminished in the USA. Only last 
year did we meet refusals on the part 
of some local officials to lend support 
and endorsement to the civic observ- 
ance of United Nations Week. 

In our approach to the eighth an- 
niversary week we must therefore an- 
ticipate whether or not the truce in 
Korea, or the problem of the recogni- 
tion of Red China, may add fuel to 

“© Dr. LuckmMaNnn is Dean of University 
Courses in the City College of San Francisco 
and a Trustee of The Church Peace Union 
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the new concept of 1952—that “the 
United Nations has become a _ con- 
troversial issue.” We must also re- 
flect upon the results and effects of 
the apparently planned attacks upon 
UNESCO in the states of California, 
Texas and Illinois. 

Isolationism did not disappear with 
the ratification of the United Nations 
Charter by the Senate in July 1945— 
it merely succumbed for awhile to 
the American way of jumping the gap 
between the setting of an ideal and 
its realization. While there may have 
been some basis for the supporters of 
the successor to the League of Na- 
tions to hope that a return to the 
feeling and policy of the twenties 
was an impossibility, there really 
never existed the new ground upon 
which to build the “One World” 


policy of Wendell Willkie. Support- 
ers of the United Nations have not 
properly reckoned with the fact that 
there has always been a more fertile 
soil in America for the growth of iso 
lationism than of internationalism. 


The Retreat from Internationalism 


The ratification of membership in 
a world organization by the US Senate 
less than a decade ago is now being 
tested by Senator Bricker in a man- 
ner which is both dramatic and revo- 
lutionary. A narrow interpretation 
of the Constitution with regard to 
the administration of American rela- 
tions with the community of nations 
is winning acceptance because of the 
tensions and complications which 
have characterized this post-war era. 
This retreat from the hopeful and 
optimistic position so prevalent after 
V-J Day seems to indicate that only 
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the virtue of hope gave anchorage 
for the security of the “new interna- 
tional outlook” in the United States. 
At least it has proved to be stronger 
than our actual faith in international 
co-operation. We are again reverting 
to the position that the greatest of 


virtues—charity—“begins at home.” 
Selflessness is not yet the characteris- 
tic most admired in men, and thus it 
cannot be found in the national char- 
acter of any state—member or non- 
member in the United Nations. 

Upon the degree that we do not 
neglect the virtues of faith and char- 
ity will depend the continuance of 
American steadfastness to the ideals 
which support the United Nations 
organization. Cynicism can easily in- 
crease the amount of discouragement 
humanity suffers. as it strives to realize 
Judeo-Christian ideals. Progress is 
so slow, and the popular emphasis on 
living for the present enables ridicule 
and fear to foster despair. It is in 
this climate that isolationism has a 
renascence—like any perennial weed 
it can spread itself without cultiva- 
tion. No campaign of words can off- 
set the return to isolationism because 
merely to attempt to mow it down 
rather than exterminate it guarantees 
only temporary relief at best. The 
day is some distance away when men 
will as much as put the selfish mo- 
tives in secondary position, much less 
abandon them. And it follows that 
the emphasis for world peace must 
not rely on the universal longing and 
hope for peace but upon the faith 
that charity is its own reward. 


lsolationist Infantilism 


Only great faith and charity can as- 
sure perseverance against the infantile 
urge to ostracize and destroy. The 
isolationist is essentially juvenile. To 
him the cave, the walls, the fortress, 
the promontory—any bastion—means 
security. He cares little whether his 
emphasis upon the H-Bomb calls for 
a return to the security of the cave. 
He knows he can fan the spirit of 
hatred and revenge in a nation com- 
posed of the descendants of victims 
of man’s inhumanity to man.  Ter- 


rorism leaves permanent and _ ugly 
scars which are never forgotten de- 
spite the miracle of Americanization. 
Our attitude toward immigration to- 
day does certainly mock the beckon- 
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ing call of the Goddess of Liberty— 
and provides but another challenge 
to the purpose and effectiveness of 
the efforts of those who make every 
week “United Nations Week.” 


Emphasis on Improvement 


Isolationism can best be defeated 
by an emphasis upon what can be 
done to improve the machinery we 
have established for the development 
of a more democratic world. The de- 
gree to which we permit the isolation- 
ist to distract the USA from the ul- 
timate goal—peace through under- 
standing—diminishes the prospect of 
even the continuance of the United 
Nations. The UN must be constant- 
ly evaluated as a tool which must be 
refined and improved. The UN ma- 
chinery can be made more efficient 
only as it is used increasingly by the 
USA and other member states.— World 
Alliance News Letter of the Church 
Peace Union. 





MEMORIAL 





FRED H. MONTGOMERY 


Inasmuch as God in his providence has seen 
fit to take unto himself our beloved fellow- 
elder, Frederick Hale Montgomery, we the 
elders of the Montgomery Presbyterian 
Church of Montgomery, W. Va., wish to make 
a witness to God and all men of our deep 
thanksgiving for his life, and our humble re- 
liance upon the will of God. 

Born April 29, 1872. 


United with the Montgomery Presbyterian 
Church December 16, 1888. 


Ordained as Deacon October 4, 1891. 

Ordained as Elder May 21, 1899. 

Elected Clerk of the Session January 22, 
1901. 

Served as Clerk of the Session until his 
death, July 27, 1953. 


Appointed Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, August 19, 1893 and served in this ca- 
pacity for 38 years. He tendered his resig- 
nation as Superintendent of the Sunday School 
on July 26, 1931 and was regretfully accepted 
on September 6, 1931. 

He was a godly man and lived his life as 
such. 

Session of the Montgomery 
Presbyterian Church 

F. RANKIN CLARK, Clerk 
Montgomery, W. Va. 
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Our annuity gift plan enables many people to secure a safe 
their declining years, and also to 
eave a substantial gift to help spread the Gospel. 


Upon the gift to our Foreign Mission Work of any sum from 
$100 up, we will agree to pay the donor (or anyone he desig- 
nates) a fixed sum every six months as long as he lives, the 
amount of payment being based on the recipient's age. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Note to the W-O-C 


Women of the Church have a hard 
enough time getting officers of their 
organization without having anybody 
make it more difficult. Therefore, 
some of them may wish we had not 
written what appears here because we 
are going to challenge them to add to 
their burden. 





Nominating committees are begin- 
ning to line up those who will be 
executive officers, cause secretaries 
and circle leaders for the year begin- 
ning January lI. 

This word, however, is to raise the 
question as to whether they ought not 
to do something else—before they fill 
those offices. 


The something else is to see that 
the character-building and leisure 
time activities of the community are 
adequately staffed before they lay 
duties on many of the most efficient, 
attractive and capable leaders in the 
community that will consume so 
much of their time that they will not 


be able to answer these community 
calls. 

For example, there is many a com- 
munity where there is no Girl Scout 
or Brownie Scout organization what- 
soever—where the Women of the 
Church are well and efficiently organ- 
ized. (Scout troops, both Boy and Girl, 
by the way, are sponsored by churches 
more than by all other organizations 
combined.) 

We are raising the question here as 
to which is more important—to pro- 
vide well for the Girl Scouts and their 
training in adolescent and _pre-ado- 
lescent years or to see that a group 
of mature women is efficiently di- 
rected? 

Both are important and we ought 
to be able to do both but the tragedy 
is that when we can do only one, all 
too often we let the girls go. The 
same thing applies in Cub Scout or- 
ganizations for the Den Mothers are 
the key people in this activity for 
pre-Boy Scout years. 

We think the W-O-C (and its paral- 
lel in other denominations) would 
gain immeasurably if it adopted a 
policy of seeing to it that these com- 
munity agencies are led by the most 
able women they can find—and then 
fill their own offices. 


We Are Climbing 


A good many people will be in for 
a surprise when they read the current 
study book, Jacob’s Ladder *, but not 
in the way they may anticipate. 

In this volume Alex R. Batchelor, 
director of Negro Work for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, traces the story of work 
among Negroes across the years, with 
particular details of the work in re- 
cent years. 

What will surprise many people will 
be the discovery that a number of our 
strongest ministers in past generations 
have devoted much of their time and 
energy to a ministry among Negroes. 
Obviously, not many people under- 
stand this, nor do they know how 
many of these white ministers have 
actually served as pastors of Negro 
churches. Furthermore, with the 
scarcity of well-trained Negro minis- 
ters, the Board of Church Extension 
looks with favor upon this means of 
meeting the widespread demand for 
leaders of Negro work as it is estab- 
lished. 

People will likewise be surprised at 
the far-reaching service rendered 
Negro women and the type of con- 
ferences which are held for them in 
many Cases. 

Some people will have their age- 
long faith shaken because they feel 
that the Bible reports God as con- 
demning Negroes to inferior status 





and a place of servitude. Dr. Batche. 
lor meets this with a quotation from 
Dr. Thompson, which appeared in 
these columns, though the source does 
not appear as such, where he ex. 
plained, as he has many times, that 
Genesis 9:25 ff. shows the speaker as 
Noah and not God, that the curse was 
pronounced on Canaan, not Ham; and 
that the descendants of Canaan were 
not black people but white. A good 
many people have not read _ their 
Bibles carefully enough to discover 
this. 

However, the full sweep of this 
study book which will have the atten. 
tion of our church in the next few 
weeks confronts us with the major 
challenge to our church to meet the 
need presented in the unchurched 
masses of Negroes within our bounds. 
This volume ought to afford a spirit 
ual experience to every church where 
it is discussed. It ought to open the 
eyes of a good many of us as indi- 
viduals. 


* Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, 158 | 


pp. No price listed. 


Schools and Segregation 


In the present widespread appre: 
hension about what the Supreme 
Court may rule in connection with 
segregation in the public schools, one 
of the most important discussions of 
the subject yet to appear is a question 
and answer pamphlet issued by the 
Southern Regional Council on The 
Schools and the Courts.* 

This 16-page booklet takes up the 
most frequently heard questions and 
offers calm, thoughtful, common- 
sense answers—What will be the im- 
mediate as well as the long-range ef- 
fects? (No over-night effects; any- 
thing that might happen would have 
to be gradual.) 
want mixed schools? 


of inferiority or inequality.) Will 
violence be stimulated? (Many such 
predictions in the past have been dis 
proven by the arrival of the events 
themselves.) 

This is an important contribution 
to sane and balanced thinking for 
which the Southern Regional Council 
is to be thanked. 


*63 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga 
15¢. 





STUDY the unusually successful peo- 
ple you know, and you will find 
them imbued with enthusiasm for 
their work which is contagious. Not 
only are they themselves excited 
about what they are doing, but they 
also get you excited.—PauL W. Ivey. 
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"A 2-D Gal in a 3-D Town” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Open my eyes!—Psalm 119-18. 


Waar this country needs is a good 
five-cent gadget by which the customer 
in the restaurant could purchase him- 
self five minutes’ surcease from the 
outpourings of the juke-box—five 
minutes of blessed silence broken only 
by the melodious shouts of the wait- 
resses—Scramble two! Hold that soup! 

In the absence of such a beneficent 
invention, the sitter at the counter is 
forced to make an acquaintance with 
some of the more violent nonmusic 
and nonpoetry which combine to 
make song hits. At any rate he finds 
out what the other 99 44/100°% sings. 

The other day a new one burst forth 
—or was the breakfaster only then com- 
ing abreast of current culture? Words 
and music were alike forgettable 
(some of it has not even this virtue) , 
but the title alone was worth the price 
of admission: “You're just a 2-D gal 
in a 3-D town.” 

Come to think of it, there are a good 
many 2-D gals and boys in 3-D towns. 
To put it into more dignified lan- 
guage, we often miss seeing what is 
before us just because we see in two 
dimensions a scene that has three. 

Let the reader close one eye and he 
will be seeing in 2-D. Everything ap- 
pears in one flat pattern. All pictures 
have been in 2-D till the invention of 
the old-fashioned stereoscope, now 
brought up to dates in stereo-realist 
cameras and 3-D movies. Such pic- 
tures bring the original scene before 
the viewer's eye just as it appeared 
in nature. Nothing looks quite the 
same seen with one eye as when seen 
with two. 


Tawre. beauty and goodness are 
three dimensions of the world of 
value. Many a person goes through 
the world seeing only two of these— 
and of course to such an eye the world 
looks flat. Here is a man with an eye 
to truth and goodness but not to 
beauty. He will be honest and de- 
pendable, but his life lacks grace and 
charm. <A _ well-set table, a flower- 
dotted hillside, a waterfall are all lost 
on him. All he sees is food on the 
table, pastureland on the hill, fish 
under the waterfall. If he goes to 
church he listens for doctrine and de- 
tects flaws in it at once; but he never 
sees any point in remodeling the sanc- 
tuary nor in spending good money 
for shrubbery out in front. 


On the other hand there will be a 


man who sees the two dimensions of 
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beauty and goodness in the sense of 
kindliness and goodwill; but not the 
dimension of truth. Such persons are 
sometimes artists, often they are full 
of charm. But they incline to be 
undependable. A beautiful lie, or a 
benevolent one, attracts them more 
than a blunt and unpleasant truth. 
They never see anything quite as it is 
because they never have an eye for 
truth. 

Again there is the 2-D man who 
sees truth and beauty well enough, 
but not goodness. The great satirists 
from Juvenal down to our contem- 
porary cocktail-hour cynics have been 
rather of this type. They see how bad 
the world is, they speak of it in mov- 
ing prose or amusing verse. Some 
satirists have developed superb styles. 
But while they tell the truth about 
man’s mischief and meanness, they do 
not have the eye for the third dimen- 
sion, the good that is in man too. You 
never get a true picture of a man or 
an era from the satirist, for his is only 
a 2-D picture. The third dimension 
is not there, and so the picture for all 
its truth and beauty is still flat. 


So it is in varying aspects of life. 
It is possible to think of historical 
events, or even to write history, as the 
Marxist does, seeing only the economic 
factors, leaving out the spirit. A con- 
temporary magazine, tailored for ty- 
coons, had an extensive article on the 


British medical system, pointing out 
at great length its costs, leaving the 
impression it must be a failure; but 
never indicating the fact that from the 
standpoint of health it has been a suc- 
cess, and never once hinting that the 
British, now even the doctors, like it. 
Everything about the health program 
—but the human dimension! 

So with many accounts of man, of- 
fered by learned specialists and even 
2-D philosophers, examining people as 
if they were all flat 2-D things, giving 
accounts of man which do justice to 
his physical, mental, economic aspects 
but ignoring his most important 
dimension, that of spirit. 

This is a 3-D world, ladies and gen- 
tlemen; if you have no better than 
2-D eyes you will never see it. 





we published Dr. Foreman’s re- 
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inquires} at approximately $1 per 
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Outlook Publishers @ 
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CHURCH NEWS 


“Texas Plan” Adopted 
By Synod of S. Car. 


Among the more significant actions 
of the Synod of South Carolina at its 
fall meeting in the First church, Flor 
ence, was the adoption of the so-called 
‘Texas Plan” in budgetary arrange- 
ments. ; 

H. D. Brown, of the First church, 
Rock Hill, is chairman of the steward- 
ship and finance committee which 
recommended a method to equalize 
the distribution of gifts in an effort 
to see that each cause gets its propor- 
tionate share. 

Under this plan the committee and 
the central treasurer are given neces- 
sary powers to see to it that the dis- 
tribution of gifts is balanced as far 
as possible. An urgent appeal was 
made to the presbyteries to co-operate 





in the plan because any lack of co- 
operation, it was said, “will not wreck 
the plan but will certainly put some 
dents in it.” 

I'he sum asked for synod and As- 
sembly causes is $699,000, with As- 
sembly causes designated for $468,000 
of this. 


Memorial Is Established 


The synod established the Leslie 
Patterson Memorial Fund whose pro- 
ceeds are to aid in the education of 
worthy and deserving students at 
Presbyterian College; memorializing 
its late executive secretary. Arthur 
M. Martin was installed as the new 
executive secretary. 

Churches within the synod were 
urged to continue their eflorts to se- 
cure $100,000 tor a new dormitory at 
Presbyterian College. 

Edward G. Lilly of the First church, 
Charleston, was succeeded as moder- 
ator by Elder Cooper of Mt. Zion 
church, St. Charles. 

A home for the aged is to be estab- 
lished at Summerville on a site offered 
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Episcopal Diocese 


oversubscribes campaign 
by 100%! 


In Central New York State, the Episcopal Diocese has just completed 

a fund-raising campaign for new churches, new parish houses, a youth 

camp, new rectories, student centers and other much-needed facilities. 
Against a goal of $300,000, they raised about $600,000. 


More than 3,000 volunteer workers covered 138 parishes. Although 
the largest single gift was only $5,000, thousands made pledges 
in this truly broad base campaign. 


Concerning the direction of the campaign, the Rt. Rev. Malcolm 
E. Peabody, Bishop of the Diocese, wrote: ‘“‘We are immensely 
gratified by the successof our campaign and wish to thank 
Ketchum, Inc., for their exceedingly important leadership.” 


Consultation Without Obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. ¢ Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund Raising Counsel 


* * 


* * 


Note: Even though the campaign described above is outside the area of 
the Presbyterian U. S. denomination—in which this firm has managed 
a number of highly successful campaigns—aministers and church leaders 
may be interested to see how experienced professional direction is 


serving churches in other sections of the nation. 


KetcnuuM, Inc. 








to the synod. Charles K. 


Douglas, 
Walterboro pastor, is chairman of the 
committee responsible for this work, 

Members of synod were particular- 


ly interested in their host church, 
Crowded out of the midst of rapidly 
growing Florence, the congregation 
chose a nine-acre site in a new devel- 
opment. Although the sanctuary has 
not yet been built present facilities 
were entirely ample for the entertain- 
ment of synod. ‘This church deserves 
more attention because of its estab- 
lishment of three colonies, all starting 
from Sunday schools and all now are 
organized churches, one a Negro con- 
gregation. 

Divorce, Remarriage, Discussed 


One of the features of the meeting 
was an evening discussion of the ques- 
tion of divorce and remarriage, which 
was arranged by Carl R. Pritchett, 
Anderson pastor, as chairman of the 
committee on Christian Relations, 
Edward G. Lilly presented what he 
considered to be the biblical teaching 
on divorce and remarriage. (Editors’ 
Note—And Dr. Gregg, our correspond- 
ent, who is judge of the domestic re- 
lations court of Rock Hill and pastor 
emeritus of the First Church of Rock 
Hill, described some of the practical 
effects of divorce.) Henry P. Mobley, 
of the Oakland Avenue church, Rock 
Hill, related some of the problems 
faced by a pastor in preparing couples 
for marriage and some _ problems 
brought about by divorce. He stressed 
the importance of pre-marital pastoral 
counseling. 

Dwight M. Chalmers of Greenville 
underlined the place of the church 
in the building of permanent mar- 
riages and Tilden Scherer, Sharon 
pastor, presented his opposition to 
the present amendments which the 
Assembly has sent to the presbyteries, 
arguing against any change in the 
present standards. 

Following these presentations mem- 
bers of synod had an opportunity to 
ask questions and to discuss phases 
of the problem. The program was 
concluded with a prayer for families 
that are undergoing domestic strain 
and tragedy. 


Rock Hill. F. W. GREGG. 
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® No. 59 in a Series on Congregational Singing 


CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNODY 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


(continued) 


1. Use the Church Musician. Some 
church leaders are apt to consider 
the church musician solely an organ- 
ist-choirmaster whose responsibility 
is confined to the organ console and 
choir loft. Increasingly the concept 
of minister of music is used in which 
the church musician has an interest 
in the total program of music wher- 
ever it occurs in the church. ‘There- 
fore, the thurch school planning 
group should avail itself of the advice 
and technical skill of the church mu- 
sician when trying to improve the 
hymn singing of the Sunday school. 
He will appreciate and benefit’ by 
such an invitation to share education- 


al responsibility. Such a step will 
integrate his choir system with the 
educational task of the church. 

2. Hymn of the Month. In addi- 
tion to the use of graded hymns as 
suggested last week, some church 
schools also employ the Hymn-of- 
the-Month plan whereby a certain 
good hymn is learned and frequently 
sung by the whole student body over 
a period of a month. 

Some years ago I visited the First 
Baptist Church of Fort Worth, Texas, 
where the church musician had intro- 
duced this effective plan into the large 


Sunday school. 


Each month the va- 
rious departments learned one excel- 
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Send for it 
without obligation! 


AMERICAS FINEST 


ELECTRONIC 


ORGAN 


‘HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN" is an 
authoritative analytical guide to help indi- 
viduals and organ committees in avoiding 
common pitfalls . . . will serve to assure se- 
lection ate most satisfactory organ for 
your purpose. Clearly written, easily under- 
lena See your Connsonata dealer, or 
write us today. 


Department 1068 Elkhart, Indiana 
Send free booklet “HOW TO CHOOSE AN 


ORGAN ''—without obligation. 
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The church 


lent hymn. 
had instructed the various teachers 
and leaders in methods of teaching 


musician 


the hymn. He had distributed mime. 
ographed copies of the hymn story, 
He had supplied pictures which illus. 
trated the truths of the various stan. 
zas. He then visited the various de. 





partments to assist in “selling” the | 
hymn. 

Within a few wecks I shall discuss 
this Hymn - of - the - Month plan in 
greater detail. 

3. Services of Worship. When the 
department assembles for worship 
before or after the study period, it is 
a good idea occasionally to devote all 
or a part of this time to learning a | 
new hymn as has been suggested in 
the preceding paragraph. Sometimes 
it is profitable to instruct the group 
in basic attitudes toward hymn sing- 
ing. 

When Miss Hulda 
connected with the educational work 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, she told 
me about an interesting service with 
the youth of that church school. As 
part of an assembly devoted to hymn 
singing, she had asked five lads to tell 


their fellow-students about John Wes. |) 


ley’s five Directions for Singing* (Out- 
LOOK, Sept. 8, 1952). She reported 
that each one in his own words did 
an effective job of communicating 
the intent of each rule. The singing 
of that church school was improved 
by this explanation of Wesley's ideas. 


Next Week: Church school hym- 
nody concluded. 





* Sing all; sing lustily; sing modestly; sing 


Niebuhr was } 





in time; sing spiritually. These 
with Wesley's comments are available for 


inserting in hymnals or other use at 50¢ 
per 100 or 25 for 25é. Outlook Publishers, 
IN. 6th St.. Richmond 19, Va. 





How I wish the Presbyterians 
would take a hint from the Congre- 
gationalists and in W. P. Merrill's 
hymn, Rise Up, O Men of God, sub- 
stitute for “Her strength unequal to 
her task, rise up and make her great,” 
the more modest and _ theologically 
sounders. ‘Her strength shall make 
your spirit strong, her service make 
you great.”—PETER PARSON in The 
British Weekly. 
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THE WAR against BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 25, 1953 
Isaiah 5:11-14; Mat. 18:6; Romans 13:11-14; James 4:17 


The war against beverage alcohol is 
one which has been waged since the 
beginnings of recorded history—by in- 
dividuals, to avoid enslavement to a 
habit-lorming drug which threatens 
to rob them of health, home and hap- 
piness—and also by society, to protect 
itself against men and women, whose 
loss of control has threatened the 
health, home and happiness of many 
others than themselves. 


In Isaiah’s Day 

So it was in Isaiah’s day. 

In Chapter 5:11-17 the prophet de- 
scribes those who indulge immoder- 
ately their appetite for drink and who 
have, as a consequence, lost all regard 
for the things of God. They rise up 
early in the morning that they may 
follow strong drink. They tarry late 
at night till wine enflames them. The 
guitar and harp, tambourine and flute 
(instruments that pepped up the 
music, something like those used by 
our modern swing bands) are very 
much in evidence at their parties, but 
they have ceased to regard (the He- 
brew original suggests that it is a 
cumulative process) the doings of 
God, neither do they any longer recog- 
nize the work of his hands. — 

Isaiah wrote during the days of 
King Ahaz. It was a time when 
“Jerusalem had become a fashionable 
capital, where wealth increased daily, 
and where luxury and dress with their 
accessories were a first object in every- 
body’s thought.” It did not seem pos- 
sible for the nation to be more pros- 
perous or secure. And yet Isaiah 
warns of coming disaster. One evid- 
ence of internal weakness which will 
cause the nation to fall in time before 
its enemies from without is the in- 
creasing enslavement of its people to 
alcoholic drink. 

It is the spiritual dullness that ac- 
companies alcoholic indulgence, the 
loss of a proper sense of values, the 
growing disinclination to regard the 
deeds of the Lord, the increasing in- 
ability to recognize the work of His 
hands, Isaiah says, that explains the 
coming devastation which he _pro- 
claims in the past tense as though it 
had already come to pass. ‘“There- 
fore my people go into exile for want 
of knowledge’—the knowledge that 
might have averted the disaster; “their 
honored men (the leading people of 
the nation—in business, politics and 
society, for example) are dying of 
hunger, and the multitude (the com- 
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mon people) is parched with thirst. 
Therefore Sheol (the abode of the 
dead) has enlarged its appetite and 
opened its mouth beyond measure. . .” 
Like a monster snapping for its prey, 
Sheol was supposed to take individuals 
as they died. Now it is hungering for 
a whole nation that is dying, even 
while it seems to live. “And the 
nobility of Jerusalem (who should 
have set the example in sobriety, but 
instead set an example of indulgence) 
and her multitude (the people as a 
whole, only too willing to follow the 
loose habits of their more prominent 
citizens) go down (together), her 
throng and he who exults in her. 
Man is bowed down and men are 
brought low, and the eyes of the 
haughty are humbled. But the Lord 
of hosts (vs. 16) is exalted in justice, 
and the Holy God shows himself holy 
in righteousness.” In other words the 
eternal standard of right living is 
vindicated by the degradation and de- 
feat of those who flout them. Strong 
drink is able to bring down both 
“strong” and “weak,” the wise and the 
ignorant, and the nation, which 
through drink has lost it sense of 
values and has ceased to regard the 
Word of God is headed for disaster. 


The Alcoholic in Our Day 


This problem of alcoholism, whose 


effects Isaiah so clearly recognized in ~ 


his day, is one that we still face. 

Says the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in a full page ad in one 
of our journals of national circulation: 


Alcoholism is the abnormal and uncontrol- 
able use of alcohol to an extent seriously 
detrimental to physical and mental health. 
This condition is now recognized as an im- 
portant medical and public health problem. 

“It has been. estimated by the National 
Committee on Alcoholism that there are 
about 65,000,000 people in the United States 
who drink alcoholic beverages at least oc- 
casionally. It is further estimated that some 
4,000,000 of these 65,000,000 people have 
found that the use of alcohol has constituted 
a more or less serious problem in their lives. 
(There is a large additional number, perhaps 
two or three million more, close to the bor- 
der line.) 

“The National Committee also reports that 
about 750,000 of these users of alcohol have 
drunk uncontrollably to such an extent as 
to have seriously impaired their physical 
and mental health, as shown by the records 
of physicians and hospitals. Physicians label 
this last group definitely as true chronic alco- 
holics, and point out that, for instance, there 
are 50 per cent more of them than there 
are known sufferers from tuberculosis.” 


An official of the United States 
Health Service has rated alcoholism 
as one of the nation’s four major 
health problems. 

The alcoholic may be the man you 
see weaving down Main Street on Sat- 
urday night. He may be the indi- 
vidual who drinks quietly, secretly, 
desperately into oblivion—seldom, or 
perhaps never betraying himself in 
public. He may be the man his family 
never talks about—the father or 
mother whose lurching entrance can 
fill a room with silent, agonized em- 
barrassment, or terror, or nervous 
laughter. Maybe he is the drinker 
who waits in remorse and wretched- 
ness until the street is empty and the 
house is dark before going home. He 
may be the well-loved relative who 
somehow disappears from the family’s 
life. He may be at the wheel of a 
high-powered machine threatening 
death to all who meet him on the road, 
or the man who runs amuck with a 
gun, or the one who makes a criminal 
attack on a young girl. 

The victim of alcohol does not limit 
himself to making life unhappy for 
himself, his family, and his friends. 
Invariably he is in trouble. He falls 
down on his business and professional 
responsibilities. He is an all-too-fa- 
miliar figure in the courts, jails, hos- 
pitals and welfare offices of the na- 
tion. Although alcoholics constitute 
only four per cent of the industrial 
working force, it is estimated that they 
cause ten per cent of the accidenis. 
“Booze is the mother of crime,” says 
Judge William M. Gemmill of the 
Chicago Municipal Court. “It gives 
lite and sustenance to slums, dives, 
gambling dens and payoff joints. It 
moves to his deed the homicide, the 
stick-up man, the burglar, the thief, 
the thug. It fires the brain of the 
prostitute and panhandler. . . . I have 
tried an army of 50,000 human dere- 
licts, most of whom were booze- 
soaked.” 

The economic loss runs to a billion 
dollars a year, perhaps more. One 
authority, Benson Y. Landis, lists 
among the bills chargeable to alcohol- 
ism in One year: potential wage losses, 
$432,000,000; crime, $188,000,000; ac- 
cidents $89,000,000; hospital and med- 
ical care, $31,000,000; maintenance of 
drunken persons in local jails, $25,- 
000,000. 

The alcoholic usually starts out as 
a social drinker, according to the 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies at New 
Haven. But as the years pass, he is 
more and more often the person who 
drinks to get drunk, who “blacks out” 
at a party and can’t remember a thing 
about it the next morning, who drinks 
to overcome the effects of drinking 
and so increases his problem, who 
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“sneaks” drinks on the quiet, who 
cannot stop drinking even when he 
wants to, who finally loses all control 
of his drinking. 

At a recent meeting of the Southern 
Medical Association, Dr. Howard R. 
McMasters, distinguished psychiatrist 
and professor in the Medical College 
of Virginia asserted that the regular 
drinking of cocktails every night before 
dinner may establish a “conditioned 
reflex demand” for alcohol so that 
“when an environmental situation be- 
comes intolerable and he is physically 
or psychologically unable to meet the 
situation, he may become an incipient 
alcoholic.” Speaking of the problem 
of alcoholism to business, industry and 
also to the professions, Dr. McMasters 
said: “Any time an individual drinks 
enough to be absent or late to his 
work and low on the job he is drink- 
ing too much and, if this is a regular 
or frequently recurring thing, he may 
be classified as an alcoholic.” 

Studies reveal that six per cent of 
all moderate drinkers turn into com- 
pulsive alcoholics and the authorities 
are not aware of any means which can 
predict whether one will be in the six 
percent or the 94. ‘The only trait 
they are sure all alcoholics share is the 
uncontrollable impulse to gain relief 
through drinking from psychological 
and physiological states of anxiety and 
frustration.” 

Some assert that alcoholism is a 
disease; others vigorously deny it. 

Dr. Leon A. Greenbert, assistant 
director of the Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology says: 


“Though there is no way of proving it, we 
believe that early in our drinking careers 
most of us could have stopped drinking. But 
the difficulty is that few alcoholics have 
enough desire to stop drinking when there 
is yet time. . .. We who are familiar with the 
symptoms see large numbers of potential 
alcoholics among young people everywhere. 
But try and get them to see it.” 


The Moderate Drinker 


But the alcoholic and the incipient 
alcoholic is not the only problem. 
The Reader's Digest of October 1951 
pointed out that laboratory tests show 
that even moderate drinking causes a 
32 per cent deterioration in vision, 
and that alcohol especially reduces 
peripheral vision—the capacity to see 
out of the “corner of the eye” and 
spot things at the side. It also slows 
up one’s motor reaction—the ability, 
for example, to get one’s foot to the 
brakes and it impairs judgment. “The 
staggering drunk, bad as he is,”’ say 
the Travelers Insurance Companies, 
“is not the big problem. Drunks be- 
hind the wheel are vastly outnum- 
bered by the drivers whose two or 
three or four drinks make them feel 
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and look harmless. They don’t reel 
when they walk—but they kill when 
they drive.” 

A long-awaited study of drinking 
in our colleges, just released by the 


Yale Center, reveals that approxi- 


mately 74% of the college students in 
the survey, “have used alcohol to some 
extent,” 80° of the men and 61% of 
the women. The great majority of 
these (69°, of the men and 62% of 
the women) have the opinion that 
drinking leads to sexual laxity. 

The District of Columbia has the 
distinction of consuming more hard 
liquor and wine per capita—fifty per 
cent more—than any other section in 
the United States. “Our domestic 
program, our foreign policy, our mili- 
tary endeavor—these world-shaking is- 
sues,” Earl Douglass reminds us, “will, 
for the most part, be arranged across 
the cocktail table.” The alcohol thus 
consumed may add to the sociability 
of the occasion, but it does not pro- 
mote clarity of insight, soundness ‘of 
judgment, or the ability to hold one’s 
tongue when silence is better than 
speech. (It does not strengthen our 
nation at the center of its operations 
at these critical times; it is, on the 
other hand, a real source of weakness. 


What to Do 


There is no specific remedy for 
alcoholism, and no sure cure. The 
alcoholic can be cured if, but only if, 
he himself desperately wants to break 
the habit, and is led to realize that 
once cured he can never again drink 
with safety. The best cure then is 
prevention. The man or the woman 
who encourages a young person to 
drink, who makes it difficult for him 
not to drink, carries a very heavy re- 
sponsibility indeed. That includes 
the liquor interests with their heavy 
advertising campaign; it includes the 
“boss” who throws a drinking party 
for his force; it includes hostesses, 
some of whom actually push liquor 
upon young people who come into 
their homes. These and many others 
would do well to remind themselves 
of Jesus’ warning: “Whoever causes 
one of these little ones who believe in 
me to sin, it would be better for him 
to have a great millstone fastened 
round his neck and to be drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” 

What about parents? <As_ Earl 
Douglass writes in Snowden Sunday 
School Lessons: 

“Bars have been set up in the living rooms; 
fathers and mothers have become the out- 
standing bartenders of the country. Two- 
thirds of the boys and girls of this*country 
have the example of drinking parents. These 
parents do not for a moment believe they are 
corrupting their children; on the contrary 
they believe that they are teaching their 





children to drink in moderation. 


But alco. 
hol is a habit-forming drug and its moderate 
use is something that cannot be taught.” 


The current Yale study, Drinking 
in College, shows that on the basis of 
this study, where both parents drink, 
92% of the men and 83% of the 
women students drink; where one par. 
ent drinks, 83% of the men students 
and 54% of the women follow the ex. 
ample; where both parents abstain 
the proportion of those who drink 
falls to 58% of the men and 23% of 





the women. The authors say, in this | 


connection: 


“These data suggest that parental example 
is a factor of major significance in dritking 
by young people. . . . It is certainly not sur- 
prising to find a tendency for students to 
follow the example of their parents in de- 
ciding whether or not to drink. 
so doing they are also conforming with the 
customs of the social groups to which they 
belong. Normally, drinking is a social cus- 
tom, and the drinking practices of an indi- 
vidual are apt to reflect those not only of his 
family but of friends and companions. Stu- 
dents who reported that the majority of their 
close friends drink were for the most part 
drinkers themselves, while those whose close 
friends mostly abstain were with little ex- 
ception abstainers too.—Drinking in College, 
Straus & Bacon, Yale University Press. 


All Christians, and not parents only, 
will do well to consider their own 
example. 


“The night is far gone,” Paul wrote 
to the Romans many years ago; “the 
day is at hand. Let us then cast off 
the works of darkness, and put on the 
armor of light; let us conduct our- 
selves becomingly as in the day, not in 
reveling and drunkenness, not in de- 
bauchery and licentiousness, not in 
quarreling and jealousy. But put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and make no 
provision for the flesh, to gratify its 
desires.” , 


“Put on the Lord Jesus Christ”- | 


there is the solution of our personal 
problem. 
Jesus Christ, looking to him for guid- 
ance, taking from him our strength, 


we shall set the right example, we | 


shall not cause others to stumble, and 
if alcohol has gotten a grip on our 
lives, no matter how strong that grip, 
we shall be able to break it, and to 
throw it from us forever. ‘To him 
therefore that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
(KJV) 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 





Note—See book next page; also 
How to Help an Alcoholic, Clifford J. 
Earle, Westminster Press, $1.50. 
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BOOK NOTES 


A SOBER FAITH. By G. Aiken 
Taylor. The MacMillian Co., New 
York 108 pp., $2.00. 


This little book fulfills a great need. 
For a long time I have wished for just 
such a book as this. Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous needs to be understood by the 
church. One would have to go a long 
way to find an evaluation of A.A. 
written with more clarity and pene- 
trating insight. 

The author is a Christian minister. 
Conscious of his inability to deal ade- 
quately and helpfully with alcoholics 
on the level of the organized church, 
he has devoted himself to working 
with Alcoholics Anonymous. He has 
personally entered into their problems 
by attending their meetings and going 
out with them in their effort to help 
others. The book is replete with ex- 
amples of the high effectiveness of 
their program. 

The author points up the need for 
the church to understand more clearly 
the desperate and terrifying plight of 
the alcoholic. In a most penetrating 
way the attitude of the average alco- 
holic toward the church is set forth. 
Definitely, this attitude is not compli- 
mentary to the church, for the alco- 
holic feels that the church does not 
and cannot understand his problem 
and because of this lack of understand- 
ing has both neglected and ostracized 
him. 

Mr. Taylor seeks a closer under- 
standing between A.A. and the church. 
To this end he sets forth with almost 
brutal clarity the weakness both in the 
church and in A.A. in their common 
quest to redeem the alcohol addict. 

The book will prove to be partic- 
ularly helpful to those interested in 
the problem of alcoholism. It is a 
“must” for every minister who has to 
cope with those who have been 
blighted by this terrible disease. It is 
written in a fascinating manner and 
is unusually readable. Former alco- 





holics will find it singularly helpful. 
At the request of the reviewer one such 
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read the book. Here is his comment: 
“A ruthless presentation of the truth 
about A.A. members and the modern 
application of religion. Should be 
read by the followers of both.” 

A Sober Faith is recommended en- 
thusiastically and unqualifiedly. 

CLAYTON C, CRAWFORD. 

Richmond, Va. 
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Rue Notre Dame. 
Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 

Within These Borders. John R. Scotford. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

Youth Explores the Bible. David R. Piper. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $2.50. 
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Junior Story Talks. Marion G. Gosselink. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $2.00. 

The Galilean Way. Jeremy Ingalls. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., N. Y. $4.00. 


Rocks, Rivers and the Changing Earth. 
Herman and Nina Schneider. William R. 
Scott, Inc., N. Y. $3.00. 

The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver. Ben 
Lucien Burman. Julion Messner, Inc., N. Y. 
$3.75. 
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— THE KINGDO 
of GOD 


by JOHN BRIGHT 


In this discerning book the Kingdom of God manifests itself as the unifying 
theme of the Bible—the essential continuity of the Scriptures—and the motivat- 
ing force of the living church. Dr. Bright explores the biblical meaning of 
the Kingdom of God—its history, usage, and various interpretations—and against 
this background relates its message to the contemporary world and church. 

Here every thoughtful reader—preacher, teacher, student, layman—will 
realize afresh the significance and unity of the whole Bible. He will receive 
again a summons to citizenship in the Kingdom and learn its meaning for 
the modern world and the present-day church. 








$3.75 





PREVIOUS 
AWARD WINNERS 


HERE I STAND 
A Life of Martin Luther 

Roland H. Bainton. An authorita- 
tive. dramatic biography of the man 
who restored the vitality of Christendom, 
paved the way for religious liberty, and 


exalted the tasks of the common man. 
Richly illustrated. $4.75 








JOHN BRIGHT ie professor 
of Hebrew and interpretation 


Union Th 
Richmond, Virginia. 


at your bookstore 
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PRAYER 
AND THE 
COMMON LIFE 


Georgia Harkness. The foundations, 
methods, and fruits of prayer. A rich 
and rewarding book for everyone who 
wants to believe in prayer, find power 
from God for daily living, and help 
fashion a better world. $2.50 
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Minor E. Powers, Covington, Tenn., now 
serves the Kerrville church in addition to 
the Mt. Carmel Church, but he no longer is 
pastor of the Collierville Church. 

F. E. Manning, Sr., from Lansing, W. Va., 
to Vivian, W. Va. 


RECUPERATING 
Walter L. Lingle, Davidson, N. C., presi- 


buraau, lie C. 


L-1i 


\ 


S. Dwight Winn from Montreat, N. C., to’ 
—~—~———_l—nme!! Avery St., Decatur, Ga. 


Peree 
eee 


Duke Uni versity Li brary 


dent emeritus of Davidson College, is re 
surgery in a Charlotte hospital. 


ENGAGEMENT 


John N. Somerville, Barnardsville, N. @ 
recent Columbia Seminary graduate, 
Virginia Bell, Montreat, N. C., are to } 
married at Montreat Nov. 6. They are 
go as missionaries to Mokpo, Korea, 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


A. Thurston St. Clair, Jr., from Barrington, 
N. J., to 306 Netherling Ave., Broomall, Pa. 

Herman G. McCoy from Cherokee, lowa, 
to 8727 Delaware Ave., Highland, Ind 

John R. McKinnon from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Box 126, Maxton, N. C. 

Lane C. Findley from Spearville, Kan., to 
Westminster church, 723 E. 
Okla 

Benjamin J. Bush, Asheville, N. C., will 
supply the pulpit of the First Church, Ama- 
rillo, ‘Texas, during coming weeks 

Pitser M. Lyons, III, from FPO, New 
York, to 24 Walcott Ave., Newport, R. I 

Wm. C. Porter from Clifton, Kan., to 1202 
Central St., Harper, Kan 

Dan E. Goldsmith from Texarkana, Tex., 
to 110 E. Cross, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 

Murray Drysdale from 
Ohio, to 3872 
Heights 21, Okla 

H. Addison Woestemeyer from Oklahoma 
City to 711 E. Commerce St., Altus, Okla. 

Jos. E. Knight from Louisville, Ky., to 206 
S. Miles Ave., Elizabethtown, Ky 

Cecil H. Rose from Albany, N. Y., to Inlet, 
Ns He 

Hobart C. Chapin from Nameoki, Ill, to 
2204 Manley Ave., Granite City, Il. 

James R. Struthers, assistant pastor of City 
Temple, Dallas, Texas, is becoming pastor 
of the College Hill Church, Tulsa, Okla 

George E. Sweazey, who has been secretary 
of evangelism for the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, has been called to the Huguenot Me- 
morial Church, Pelham, N. Y. 

Paul E. Corbett, Jr., from Covington, Va., 
to (Second Church) 4055 Poplar Ave., Mem- 
phis Il, Tenn. 

Frank C. Havlicek from Wetumpka. Ala., 
to 570 N. E. 135th St., North Miami, Fla. 

Geo. H. Rector from McDowell, Va., to 307 
Mercer St., Berkeley Springs. W. Va. 


Locust, Enid, 


Bowling Green, 
Kirkwood Rd., Cleveland 


January. 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1993 : 


Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 
of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











AUSTIN COLLEGE of Sherman, Texas, is the 

pioneer Presbyterian liberal arts college of the — 

Southwest, a four-year co-educational senior 

college, fully accredited. Write for literature. 
John D. Moseley, President 

















SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Enjoy reading and studying in the new million- 
dollar, air-conditioned Burrow Library—the largest 
single gift to Christian higher education in the 
history of our Church. 
Write for Information The Director of Admissions 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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TRAINING FOR 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


John R. Cunningham, President Davidson, N. C. 











Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for girls 
who wish to complete high school work in 
a college atmosphere. Accredited. Transfer 
or terminal programs offered in 
LIBERAL ARTS HOME ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL PRE-NURSING 
MUSIC ART 
Well-rounded program of sports, cultural, 
and social activities. For catalog 
write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
Raleigh, N. C. 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Member Southern 
Association College and Secondary Schools. 
Endowed. Christian emphasis. A. A. and 
A. S. degrees. Graduates transfer to Junior 
class best colleges. Professor each ten stu- 
dents. Personal attention. Scientific tests. 
Athletics. Two-year business course. Pre- 
ey department with 11th, 12th, grades. 

eterans. Moderate charges. Scholarships. 
Self-help. 


Accredited Liberal 
College ... Outstandin 
Conservatory of Musil 
... Christian, homelik 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE cae +. ee 
Louis C. LaMotte, M.A., au ft a e ... inves 
Th. D., D. D., President Ane h Bate 

Box 38-R, MAXTON, : aca M.S. WOODSON, 
NORTH CAROLINA Red Springs, N. C. 
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